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I can only compare the impression with 
what is experienced when a landscape 
long darkened by low-hanging clouds is 
suddenly sweetened by the coming forth 
of the sun. Positively, we had never, in 
the true meaning of the verb, seen many 
of these things before. The colors of 
the glass, for example, miraculously pre- 
served through ages in forgotten tombs, 
with the iridescence of oxidized surfaces ; 
the marvellous incrustations of Mother 
Earth and Father Time; these, among 
other things, are freshly revealed by a 
generous flood of light. Delicate objects 
are placed where their delicacy becomes 
the chief and unescapable delight of the 
eye ; they are clothed with the sanctity of 
their fragility, enshrined, as it were, like 
little idols of subtilty. And so, for every 
individual object, great or small, the vis- 
itor feels that a loving hand has found an 
appropriate place and setting, ingeniously 
and cunningly designed to bring out its 
best points. 

Of the Department of Pictures I am 
unable to speak so enthusiastically. The 
eight picture galleries which extend in a 
line along the northern side of the upper 
floor contain at this writing a collection of 
paintings which, under the control of an 
expert head witli autocratic powers, would 
be promptly "weeded out." That process 
has got to be gone through with sooner or 
later. The Museum of Fine Arts is today 
relatively weak in this department. There 
are masterpieces, and there are, in re- 
spectable numbers, good paintings, old . 
and modern; but the collection has not 
been nourished systematically, intelligent- 
ly, or consistently, as the other depart- 
ments of the museum have been, and I 
have a strong impression that it has been 
injured by the shifting and crochety pol- 
icy of successive committees entrusted 
with purchasing power. What it probably 
needs is a one-man power, an expert of un- 
questionable knowledge, with reasonable 
liberty of action. As it is, the department 
is a sort of town-meeting affair. No satis- 
factory results are to be looked for under 
these conditions. The galleries, at the 
time this is written, are only partly hung, 
two of the eight rooms being still in dis- 
order. The largest gallery, that devoted 



to the Old Masters, has a wall which is of 
a color something between slate and choco- 
late, too dark, too heavy, and altogether a 
failure, regarded either as a wall per se, 
or as a background for paintings. This 
will undoubtedly be changed, so we need 
not dwell upon it. The three smaller gal- 
leries to the westward of the rotunda are 
far more satisfactory as to color schemes 
and arrangement. Here the walls are in 
mottled gray tones, perhaps a little cool, 
but generally supporting the pictures very 
well. The modern paintings look ex- 
tremely well on these walls, notably those 
in the side-lighted gallery where the 
French Impressionists and the Americans 
share the space — Claude Monet and his 
colleagues on the one hand, Mr. Tarbell, 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Metcalf, Mr. Vinton, and 
the rest on the other. Again, the gallery 
of the early American painters, chiefly 
(and not illogically in Boston), given over 
to Copley and Stuart, is really impressive, 
and the hanging is a thoroughly good piece 
of work. It is to be hoped and anticipated 
that all the picture galleries will eventual- 
ly be brought up to this standard. 

THE CITIZEN 

A Small Coin. 

There is an old saying to the effect that 
if one will take care of the pennies the 
dollars will take care of themselves, and 
although the Citizen has not found it lit- 
erally true, he believes that it applies in 
some instances. 

For example, now that the United 
States has a well-designed cent may there 
not be reason to hope that eventually bet- 
ter coins of all denominations will be 
placed in circulation? Reform to be ef- 
fective should certainly begin at the bot- 
tom, if the wiseacres are to be believed. 
And upon second thought how much more 
educational an artistically designed cent 
must be than a gold coin many times its 
value, or even a big silver dollar, owing to 
its wider circulation, if not its greater 
popularity. Think of the number that are 
handled every day by the newsboys, the 
school children, the little shop keepers ! 
And also how few are hoarded. 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



The Citizen has a friend in whose mu- 
sic room, appropriately mounted and 
framed, are four of the St. Gaudens' hand- 
some gold coins, the face and reverse of 
each being shown, and though he realizes 
that at their current value they are cheap 
as works of art, yet, being a commonplace 
individual he can never entirely rid his 
mind of the fact that these are money, and 
that money is meant to be passed around. 
But there isn't much danger of a shortage 
in currency because of the inclination of 
connoisseurs to hold fast to their ducats 
because of their merits as works of art. 
The appreciation of things artistic is not 
yet sufficiently keen, though had one wit- 
nessed the rush for Lincoln cents last Au- 
gust one might have supposed it was. Alas, 
it was not a love of art but a hope of gain 
which sent all sorts and conditions of men 
to the Treasury and the banks to exchange 
their paper dollars for shiny copper pen- 
nies when the decree went out that the ini- 
tials of the designer, Victor D. Brenner, 
were to be stricken from the coin. Some 
one has aptly described this episode as a 
midsummer madness — a madness appar- 
ently affecting both great and small. For 
who, indeed, could find reason, much less 
justification, for the mandate?. 

The Citizen happened to be in Wash- 
ington lately, so stopped at the Treasury 
Department to make some inquiries about 
the new Lincoln cent. The first man he 
interviewed was a doorkeeper who proved 
friendly and talkative. By him the situa- 
tion was very courteously explained and, 
to make the matter clearer, a cent of the 
first coinage was drawn from the right- 
hand trouser pocket and one of the second 
from a similar left-hand hiding place. 
"You can't see the initials without a mag- 
nifying glass," he remarked, "but they are 
there, and, of course, it would not do. If 
this man were allowed to sign his work all 
the men over at the Engraving Bureau 
would be wanting to sign theirs." 

And, after all, why shouldn't they, 
thought the Citizen, but he said nothing 
as argument seemed futile and to sug- 
gest to a subordinate that those in author- 
ity might not be infallible did not seem 
good form. But still the Citizen kept 
pondering the question — why not? What 



does it signify when an artist signs his 
work — is it an advertisement or an as- 
sumption of responsibility ? In a business 
office when a man initials a paper it is in 
order that if error occurs it may be traced 
back to the guilty person. Trade-marks 
are for somewhat similar purpose. There 
is a certain firm which makes a business of 
testing steel beams and when, through ac- 
cident or error, one is passed without be- 
ing marked- with the firm's name it is 
promptly rejected by the contractor to 
whom it has been sent. 

To an extent this practice safeguards 
the public and induces the worker to put 
forth his best effort. As the millennium 
has not yet arrived it does make a differ- 
ence to a man whether or not he is going 
to get the credit or the blame for what he 
does. France has long recognized this 
fact and put the human weakness to good 
account. 

And, furthermore, the Citizen, and ten 
thousand like him, are glad of the personal 
note, he and those with whom he rubs 
shoulders, like to know, at least by name, 
those who accomplish significant results 
— the railroad magnates, the explorers, 
the writers, and the artists. Probably he 
would repeatedly fail in judgment of a 
work of art, being guided chiefly by his 
instinct, but he likes to feel that he has a 
bowing acquaintance with the master- 
workmen when he sees their names men- 
tioned in the columns of the daily papers 
or on the pages of the current magazines. 
"Building monuments to themselves at the 
expense of the Government" some one 
says. Well, why not if they are good 
monuments ? Surely because works are un- 
signed no one is going to suppose that the 
Government in some impersonal way pro- 
duces them. It is a practical, business 
proposition as the Citizen looks at it, for 
though art is not, perhaps, like hod-car- 
rying it is also to an extent a matter of 
commonsense. 

However, in the case of the Lincoln 
cent, a spark of humor creeps into the 
situation, for the very act of removing the 
artist's initials from the die has called at- 
tention to his work and "advertised" him 
vastly more than the inconspicuous little 
"V. D. B." ever would have done. 



